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the brief historical summaries are doubtless of great use to students 
"cramming" for Bar examinations — especially if those examina- 
tions are not as thorough and searching as legal examinations 
should be. That the English Bar examinations are open to criti- 
cism in this respect may be inferred from the recent address on 
legal education delivered by Lord Chief Justice Russell. 

It seems reasonable to expect that Mr. White's little book will 
make for itself a place in the library of all law students. American 
students in particular will find it useful for the sake of its interesting 
outhne of the existing British judicial system. 

G. W. P. 



The Elements of Torts. By Thomas M. Cooley, LL.D. 
Chicago : Callaghan & Co. 1895. 

This latest legal labor of Dr. Cooley is a revised and selected 
edition of his larger book on the same subject, designed as a 
succinct statement of the elements of the law of torts for the use of 
students-at-law and instructors in law schools. The revision and 
selection have not been made in a perfunctory and careless man- 
ner, but seems to have secured the author's intelligent and judicious 
consideration. Compared with the last edition of the previous 
treatise, this work is, therefore, to be commended. 

Regarded as an independent production, the present volume 
seems, on the whole, to deserve approval. The author writes with 
ease and clearness, formulates his statements of the law carefully 
and accurately, and gives adequate treatment to the various topics 
considered. Chapters deserving particular mention are : " Wrongs 
Affecting Personal Security ;" " Slander and Libel ;" " Injuries to 
Family Rights," and " Wrongs Affecting Personal Property." The 
presentation of some subjects, however, can hardly be said to be 
satisfactory. Among these are : The doctrine of natural and 
probable consequences ; the remedies for torts ; the doctrine of 
Rylands v. Fletcher ; the malicious procurement of breach of con- 
tract ; " Redress for Negligence," and " Evil Motive." 

One would sometimes wish, too, that the author's opinion were 
more freely expressed, especially on controverted questions. Thus, 
in the discussion of the burden of proof of contributory negligence, 
he is content with a statement of the two divergent rules on this 
subject, each entertained by courts of respectability, namely, (a) 
that the plaintiff must prima facie disprove personal negligence as 
a condition precedent to his maintenance of the action ; and (b) 
that contributory negligence is purely a matter of defence, the 
burden of proving which is on the defendant. The importance of 
this topic would seem to call for some critical discussion. 

But the chief defect in the present volume seems to consist in the 
lack of a scientific distribution of the subject-matter. This is par- 
ticularly unfortunate in a work designed for those to whom thorough 
analysis is so essential. Dr. Cooley appears to regard the law of 
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torts as comprising a collection of wrongs, with little or no necessary 
connection with one another and referable to no common principles. 
Nor does he draw any ,broad line of demarcation between those 
doctrines applicable to all torts and those peculiar to the various 
wrongs. "The Relation of Master and Servant" is interjected 
between chapters on "Wrongs in Confidential Relations" and 
"Nuisances;" while the chapter on "Evil Motive" is made to 
bring the book to a close. But it is not necessary to illustrate ; a 
glance at the table of contents exhibits the author's conception of 
his subject. The reviewer cannot but regard any mode of treatment 
not based upon the law of torts as a system as unscientific and anti- 
quated. It may not be possible in the present state of the develop- 
ment of the law and the knowledge of legal history to construct any 
complete analysis of the law of torts ; but that a partial presentation 
of the subject, at least, can be made, seems clearly demonstrated 
from the labors of Sir Frederick Pollock and Dr. Bishop. 

A noteworthy feature of the author's work is the unusual dis- 
crimination exercised in the selection of the cases cited. The late 
cases, particularly, seem to have been carefully examined and the 
most valuable of them incorporated into the work. The practice, 
too, of inserting cross references to the Lawyers' Reports Anno- 
tated and the Bancroft- Witney Series, is to be greatly commended. 
In England, it is unusual in modern treatises not to find cumulative 
references to the Law Reports, Law Times Reports and Law 
Journal Reports. It seems inevitable that in the United States any 
volume that aspires to a national circulation must contain cross 
references to the two above publications and the National Reporter 
System. It is to be regretted that cross references to the last- 
mentioned publication have been omitted from the present work. 
It comprises a body of reports in very general circulation, and it 
must be admitted that the author' s omission has impaired somewhat 
the general usefulness of his labors. T. J. M. 



A Collection of Cases oi* the Measure of Damages. By 
Joseph Henry Beale, Jr., Assistant Professor of Law in Har- 
vard University. Boston : Little, Brown & Co. 1895. 

This collection of cases is a companion book to Mr. Arthur G. 
Sedgwick's treatise on the law of damages, both being published in 
the Students' Series, and is primarily designed for the use of 
students. But, in the preface, the author indulges the hope that it 
may also be found useful by the lawyer in active practice ; and 
judging from the number, nature and classification of the cases 
which it contains, it seems well fitted to accomplish this two -fold 
object. While the classification is not exhaustive of the whole 
subject, it includes the topics of widest application and most funda- 
mental importance ; and the cases gathered under them are, in the 
main, sufficiently illustrative of the principles underlying the differ- 



